WHITE ROSE  OR WHITE HORSE?
Jacobites were rich, hated George, but had much to
lose; if they were aggrieved they would rise, but, if not,
the traditional English tendency not to go beyond
mere grumbling would prevail. The Whigs took care
that they should not be aggrieved.
In the other parts of the kingdom the situation was
very different. There poverty and grievances went
hand in hand, and all but a small minority felt that any
change must be for the better. So far as Ireland was
concerned, one incident of a slightly later date will
suffice to show what Whig rule was like in that unhappy
country. In 1759 a Catholic girl of considerable fortune
was urged by a suitor to change her faith, and to avoid
him she fled to the house of a friend. The latter was
denounced to the authorities, and at his trial the Chan-
cellor very aptly summed up the existing state of affairs
by declaring that the "law does not presume a Papist to
exist in the kingdom, nor can they as much as breathe
here without the connivance of the Government".1
A few Irish families undoubtedly grew fat during this
period of Protestant ascendancy, but a terrible legacy of
hatred was stored up for the generations that were to
come. Certainly England was not the gainer, for the
flight of the "wild geese" to France and Spain provided
the armies of her rivals with some of their best soldiers.
Paris, not Dublin, was the real capital of Ireland in the
eighteenth century. It is estimated that between 1691
and 1791 no less than 480,000 Irishmen took service
under the French flag.2 At Fontenoy it was the Irish
Brigade, with Lally at its head, that snatched victory
1  cf. Hayes, R.: Irish Swordsmen of France, pp. 175-176.
2  For further particulars about the Irish Brigade in France, cf. Royal United.
Service Institution Journal, May 1917.  The same publication, of May 1918,
gives an account of the Irish troops in the Spanish service.
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